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Faust. Where art thou, Faustus? wretch, what hast 

thou done ? 
Damned art thou, Faustus, damned ; despair 

and die ! 
Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 
Says ' Faustus 1 come ! thine hour is almost 

come !' 
And Faustus now will come to do the right." 

A careful examination of these lines and their 
context shows that not only does the Old Man's 
counsel lack coherence, line 5 revealing no con- 
nection with line 4, but that it is not consistent 
with the mild tone of his other utterances in this 
scene. Delius (Marlowe's Faustus und Seine 
Quelle, p. 23) notes the incoherence, but draws 
no conclusion therefrom. The whole difficulty 
disappears if we give to Faustus all of the Old 
Man's speech except the first four lines. We 
thus obtain a consistent reply, with a striking 
first line ("Break heart, drop blood," etc.) and 
an expression of self-condemnation which is at 
this point entirely natural and to which the 
unhappy victim gives vent more than once toward 
the close of the play. Note, moreover, that his 
call for the Saviour's mercy explains what is 
otherwise incomprehensible — the reproach of 
Mephistophilis on the following page : 

" Meph. Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord ; 
Revolt, or I'll in piecemeal tear thy flesh." 

"Revolt" means, of course, return to his alle- 
giance to Lucifer. But what is his disobedience ? 
Unquestionably, his appeal to Christ ; for in Scene 
6 (p. 199, Mermaid ed. ) he promises 

"Never to look to Heaven, 
Never to name God, or to pray to him." 

And it is noteworthy that this vow is occasioned 
by Lucifer's wrathful entry immediately upon 
Faustus' s agonized cry : 

" Ah, Christ, my Saviour, 
Seek to save distressed Faustus' soul ! " 

It should be unnecessary to state that, through- 
out the passage in Scene 14, the victim, in speak- 
ing of himself, uses the second personal pronoun 
or his own name — a fact which does much to 
disguise the proper assignment of lines 5-12. 
The opening line of Faustus' s speech as heretofore 
printed ought, however, to suggest the necessity of 
a new arrangement. The exclamation, ' ' Wretch, 



what hast thou done ? " , clearly refers to his sudden 
realization of his disobedience in having invoked 
the aid of Christ, and his consequent fear of con- 
dign punishment. There should, therefore, be a 
dramatic pause before the line 

"Where art thou, Faustus ? wretch, what hast thou done ? " 

It may be added that Text B (1616) makes 
nonsense of the whole passage by substituting for 
lines 1-12 (the Old Man's words as printed in 
the Mermaid edition) something entirely new, 
containing no appeal to Christ and hence leaving 
unexplained the rebuke of Mephistophilis. 
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Laubence Fosslee : Material for Practical 
German Conversation. Boston, etc. : Ginn & 
Co., [1904]. 12mo., xi -f 255 pp. 

A good book for practical use in German con- 
versation-classes has long been a desideratum. 
Most teachers will agree that mere haphazard 
conversation is almost totally unproductive of 
results, and that there must be in some form or 
other a continuity in the systematic study of the 
language. Now at the stage for which the present 
book is intended (after the second year), the study 
of special idioms is perhaps the most valuable, and 
the editor has selected these with great care and 
skill. They, together with the sentences based 
on them, constitute the most useful part of the 
book. 

The actual material for conversation is not quite 
so happily chosen. It is granted that "phrases 
pertaining to steamboats, ticket-offices, and hotel- 
accommodations," which the editor dismisses so 
lightly, are not what the majority of American 
students most need ; still, it is a question whether 
they are not more practical than the talks on 
grammar and syntax which form so large a part 
of the book. The latter are excellent in their 
way, especially the treatment of word-order, but 
the matter would much better be given entirely 
in English and the time thus saved be devoted 
to some subject of more universal interest, for 
nothing is as essential in live class- work as variety 
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and a wide range of topics. Some of the gram- 
matical notes are extremely useful, such as those 
on ike future of conjecture (p. 147), the hortatory 
subjunctive (p. 162), zu with the infinitive (p. 
183 ff.), the English present participle (p. 189). 
However, it is to be regretted that one important 
phase of language study which properly belongs 
here, is entirely neglected ; that is, the distinction 
and the correct use of synonyms, for which a 
beginning was made in an excellent but now 
almost forgotten little pamphlet by Werner-Span- 
hoofd, Practical Lessons on German Synonyms, 
Boston, 1898. But, of course, as the author says, 
"the field is limitless," and the book must be 
judged for what it contains. 

Considered from the point of view of plan and 
scope, the Materials for Practical Conversation 
would deserve to be called a very usable and 
timely book, but, unfortunately, its pages are 
marred by a considerable number of awkward, 
un-German or dialectic locutions, by misprints 
and by some actual mistakes. 

A German would hardly say in every-day con- 
versation : Das Lesen des Deutschen 'gelingt 
Ihnen ganz ordentlich ' (p. 3) ; vAr ' brachten ' 
das Sprechen aber nieht gut 'fertig ' (p. 4, cf. p. 
118) ; Das konnen wir uns wohl ' einbilden ' (p. 44, 
cf. p. 183) ; Was gehort dazu den Gebraueh der 
Vorwbrter zu ' bewaltigen '? (p. 48) ; wenn man 
sich einer fremden Sprache ' bemachtigen ' will (p. 
65) ; Sind Sie etwa " dreingef alien" t (p. 91) ; 
ein ' weitlaufendes ' PHnzip (p. 103) ; Ich er- 
suchte meine 'Hausfrau,' einen kleinen Gang fur 
mvch zu tun (p. 108) ; Welche Zeilen 'vom' 
"Faust " werden angefuhrtf (p. 114, cf. p. 210) ; 
Man wird dich fragen was du 'wollest' (p. 165) ; 
erfordern diese Verben verschiedene 'Vertreter' 
im Englischen (p. 196) ; es ist etwas eingelaufen, 
'ist's nieht 'f (p. 214); etc., on almost every 
page. 

Distinctly dialectic are : Springen Sie ' tapfer ' 
<m die Tur (p. 212) ; Kirschen sind naturlieh 
noeh nieht 'zeitig ' (p. 213). 

Undoubtedly wrong are : War der Lehrer 
damit 'ubereinverstanden'f (p. 6, cf. p. 45); 
Soil ich noeh eine gldnzende Perls ' hervorbrin- 
gen'f (p. 47) ; dem Schreiben nach for "to 
judge by the writing" (p. 47) ; es behommt as 



equivalent to es steht (p. 58) ; Erlauben Sie, doss 
ich 'Lhnen' nur einigefuhlen lasse (p. 74) ; Die 
Jlitze war nieht mehr zu 'vertragen' (p. 79) ; 
stechen bleiben for "fail to be promoted" (p. 
122) ; Spargeln (p. 213) ; Die Dame da 'schlagt' 
eben ' nach ' einem Muster (p. 215) ; Wehhe (for 
"some") Exemplare sind immer auf Lager (p. 
223). 

Misprints or oversights are : wie^,viel XJhr (p. 
12, cf. pp. 78, 163, 216) ; fur grammatisches 
Studien (p. 24) ; Machen 'Sie' viel roter (p. 
84) ; auf ' den ' Tisch zu lassen (p. 94) ; wunder 
Fuss for "sore leg" (p. 124) ; SvBJunMive (p. 
154) ; Unter welchen Umstanden bedienen Sie 
sich denn 'der Konjunldiv' bei diesen Worternf 
(p. 161) ; etwas warmes (p. 177) ; mit dem fur- 
wort "zu" (p. 183) ; Ofen [n. — ] (p. 218). 

The use of Ihr in the singular (p. 119) is 
thoroughly antiquated. Inadequate is the treat- 
ment of the mood in indirect questions (p. 165), 
as well as the discussion of the use of gnadig in 
polite address (p. 176). Mein Herr (pp. 25, 
95, 156, 196) is now used only by waiters and 
salesmen. Lang as an adverb of time (pp. 12, 
88, 181, etc.) is practically never heard, but 
lange. Abhangen (p. 190) has the much more 
common form abhangen. 

Most of the faults noticed above could have 
been avoided if the book had been submitted in 
manuscript to some competent German for revi- 
sion. It is impossible to expect that absolutely 
correct feeling for the language in one of American 
birth ; and even in the case of one German-born 
but American by education and surroundings, the 
language-sense must of necessity become confused 
and the colloquial usage contaminated. It is to 
be hoped that this book, so excellent in many 
ways, will be thoroughly revised for a second 
edition, as it would then constitute a valuable 
adjunct in the class-room. 
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